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CICERO’S RHETORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Preliminary Note 

The scope of this survey is limited in general 
to the more important and more readily available 
publications on Cicero's rhetorical and philosophical 
works since the appearance of the pertinent articles 
by W. Kroll (on rhetoric) and R. Philippson (on 
philosophy) in RE 7A (1939) 1091ff. I have con- 
sulted the usual bibliographical aids, but I am 
particularly indebted to the relevant volumes of 
L’Annce Philologique. 1 have found S. F. Bonner’s 
chapter on Roman oratory in Platnauer’s Fifty Years 
of Classical Scholarship most useful, though I must 
ungratefully deplore the omission of any chapter on 
Cicero's letters and philosophy.! I have tried to in- 
clude all important works up to the end of 1956, but 
as I have had no bibliographical support for the last 
two years of this period I am conscious that there 
may be gaps. 


This survey does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
since though many scores of books, articles, editions, 
and notes have been published since 1939, com- 
paratively little has been written of major importance. 
Nevertheless, this mass of material indicates, if 
proof were needed, the lively interest that continues 
to be shown in Ciceronian scholarship, and is a 


1. M. Platnauez, Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (Ox- 
ford 1954); rev. CW 49 (1955-56) 113-128, 145-160. 


W. V. Clausen, A. Perst Flacci 


tacit acknowledgment of Cicero's significant and 


abiding contribution to classical thought.? 


Cicero's was a complex personality, and modern 
scholars are no longer content to dismiss him, as 
did Mommsen, as a mere journalist, or to accept 
without reservations the somewhat too kindly esti- 
mate of Father Laurand.8 On the whole Cicero 
seems to have found fewer detractors in the past 
seventeen years than formerly. The reason would 
appear to be that more scholars are becoming in- 


2. So the Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire lists 
no less than fifteen théses de license and doctoral disser- 
tations (which I have not seen) submitted to the University 
of Louvain in the years 1940-1945. More significant 
perhaps is the fascination that Cicero continues to exert 
on the layman. We have had a stimulating book by a 
journalist, H. J. Haskell’s This was Cicero: Modern Politics 
in a Roman Toga (New York 1942); and R. W. Wilkin’s 
Eternal Lawyer: A Legal Biography of Cicero (New York 
1947) is a pleasant, though unscholarly appreciation, 
useful for the insight it gives into the attraction Cicero 
has for a fellow lawyer. (But see the unfavorable review 
by W. Allen, Jr., in AJP 70 [1949] 109ff.) 

3. Of whose classic Cicéron, volume I is now in the 
third edition (Paris 1939), and volume II in the second 
(Paris 1938). See the useful additional notes by E. A. 
Robinson, CW 39 (1945-46) 115-117. See also Laurand’s 
charming essay, Cicéron est intéressant (Paris 1938). 


Prof. Smethurst’s article is the 19th in the CW 
series of survey articles of recent work in the various 
fields of classical scholarship and teaching. See CW 
50 (1956-57) 35 (list of surveys in Vols. 46-49), 
65, 89, 135, 159, 173ff. 


Prof. H. S. Long’s Aristotle and Prof. G. E. 
Duckworth’s Vergi/ will appear in early issues. 
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terested in the inter-relationship of Cicero's rhetorical 
and philosophical ideas, and their general bearing 
on his political career.4 This is a fascinating study, 
but one in which no definitive conclusion seems 
possible, at any rate at the present time. Yet, what- 
ever personal conclusions the scholar may draw con- 
cerning the extent to which Cicero sacrificed his 
political ideals to expediency, few would, like 
Carcopino, doubt his sincere belief in those ideals, 
even if they lament his facility for persuading 
himself that what was wile for the senatorial faction 
was also honestum.® 


2. Background Material and General Works 


Walter Allen, Jr., has already given us a careful 
survey of works relevant to the public and private 
life of Cicero and his period. I have in general 
tried to avoid duplication of this material and would 
refer the reader to Allen’s article. There are, 
however, a few works on rhetoric and philosophy, 
as well as studies of writers who influenced Cicero. 
which should be mentioned. 


On rhetoric Clarke has given us a useful historical 
account.* Chapters V to VII on Cicero are good. 


4. But see imfra note 49. 

5. J. Carcopino, Les secrets de la correspondance de Cicéron 
(Paris 1947), 2 vols.; Eng. tr., Cicero: The Secrets of 
his Correspondence (tr. E. O. Lorimer; London and New 
Haven 1951), 2 vols. On the reception of this book see 
Allen (infra, note 6) 133. Even if we were to accept 
Carcopino’s estimate of Cicero, it would be difficult to 
understand how the correspondence of such a supposedly 
contemptible figure could prove such a “deadly weapon in 
Octavian’s hand” (II 307). On the contrary, Cicero's 
reputation among the hard-headed Romans continued to 
grow posthumously until in the propaganda warfare be- 
tween Octavian and Antony Cicero almost took on the 
likeness of a hero and a martyr. A strange metamorphosis 
indeed! See P. W. Harsh, “The Role of the Ghost of 
Cicero in the Damnation of Antony,” CW 47 (1953-54) 
97-103. 

6. “A Survey of Selected Ciceronian Bibliography, 1939- 
1953," CW 47 (1953-54) 129-139. Henceforth referred 
to as “Allen.” 

Since the publication of Allen's article two writers have 
produced second thoughts. H. Hill (Allen 139), “The 
Equites as a ‘Middle Class’, has defended his use of the 
term “middle class” in Athenaeum 33 (1955) 327ff. For 
Wirszubski (Allen 131-132) see infra, note 68. 

8. M. L. Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (London 1953). The 
book unfortunately has no bibliography, and references in 
the footnotes are often incomplete. See also D. L. Clark, 
Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education (Oxtord 1956). 

9. §. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation in the Late Republic 
and Early Empire (Liverpool 1949). See also M. L. Clarke, 
“The Thesis in the Roman Rhetorical Schools of the 
Republic,” CO 45 (1951) 159-166. 

10. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Gottingen 1948-49), 2 vols. 
See also P.’s excellent introduction to the subject in Stoa 
und Stoiker (Zurich 1950) which follows the larger work. 
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They demonstrate clearly how indebted we are to 
Cicero for our knowledge of the early Roman 
orators, and stress his consciousness of certain weak- 
nesses in rhetorical education of the time, even 
though, in Clarke’s opinion, he places too much 
emphasis on the importance of law, philosophy, and 
history to the orator. We may note, however, that 
Bonner in a well-documented study of declamation 
stresses the importance of the philosophical thesis 
in the history of that subject.® 


On the philosophical works possibly the most 
important study is that of Pohlenz.!® This is a 
stimulating account of Stoicism, though one to be 
used with caution. It exaggerates the rivalry of 
Stoics and Epicureans, and lays perhaps too much 
emphasis on Stoic influences in Greco-Roman civili- 
zation. One may doubt also whether the concept of 
Fihrertum was as important for Panaetius as Pohlenz 
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would have us believe, or that any Roman, whether 
it was Scipio or Cicero, was so influenced in his 
political practice by Greek theory. So, Miss Saunders 
argues that in the Scipionic Circle, as in Cicero's 
time, the political tone was eclectic, and there was 
a general reluctance to accept Greek theory’ un- 
questioned.'! To Scipio and Cicero alike Greek 
theory was a useful supplement to practical ex- 
perience.!2 Van Straaten also is cautious in his 
estimate of the influence of Panaetius on Cicero.!% 
In his “Remarques sur la collection des fragments” 
(229-321) he concludes that few passages in Cicero's 
philosophical works can be assigned to Panaetius 
except those containing his name.'* To be fair to 
Pohlenz, it should be added that he is well aware 
of the influence of other Greeks, especially Antiochus, 
on Cicero.15 


Sinclair has given us a well-balanced survey of 
Greek political theory which he relates to its social 
and cultural background, and extends to include 
the impact of Greek thought on Rome.!® Clarke 
begins with the adaptation of Greek theory to the 
Roman political scene, and briefly surveys the 
period from Cicero to Marcus Aurelius.17 This is 
an uneven work. He is sympathetic to Cicero and 


11. Catherine Saunders, “The Nature of Rome's Early 
Appraisal of Greck Culture,’ CP 39 (1944) 209-217. 
12. In this connection see E. Meyer, Romischer Staat und 
Staatsgedanke (Zurich 1948), whose useful discussion of 
libera res publica is vitiated by his comparison of Greek 
and Roman ideas of liberty, a comparison which is valid 
only if we substitute “Athenian” for “Greek.” 

13. M. van Straaten, Panétius, sa vie, ses écrits et Sa 
doctrine (Amsterdam 1946; 2d ed. 1952). On Panaetius 
see also the article by Pohlenz in RE 18 (1949) 419-440; 
and Margaret E. Reesor, The Political Theory of the Old 
and Middle Stoa (New York 1951). 


14. But see G. Verbeke. L’évolution de la doctrine du 
Pneuma (Paris and Louvain 1945) 90-111, who is much 
less conservative in his ascriptions. 

15. M. Pohlenz, Grundfragen der stoischen Philosophie 
(Gottingen 1940) 47-82, has a valuable account of 
Antiochus. See also H. A. K. Hunt, The Humanism of 
Cicero (Melbourne, London, and New York 1954; rev 
CW 49 [1955-56] 79). P. Finger, “Das stoische und 
das akademische Fuhrerbild in Ciceros Schrift De officiis 
(1 Buch),” NJAB 117 (1942) 1-20, believes that the 
contradictions in the first book are due to the fact that 
Cicero followed Antiochus as well as Panaetius. I have not 
seen Annemarie Lueder, Die philosophische Personlichkeit 
des Antiochus von Ascalon, Diss. Gottingen (1940). 

We may also mention here the article by K. von Fritz 
on Philo in RE 19 (1939); also the exhaustive article 
on Poseidonios by K. Reinhardt in RE 22 (1953) 558- 
826 with bibliography. 

16. T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political Thought 
(London 1952). 

17. M. L. Clarke, The Roman Mind (Cambridge Mass. 
1956). 


his concept of humanitas, but, like Cicero, does less 
than justice to Epicureanism, and puts forward 
certain opinions which might well be very mis- 
leading to the layman for whom this essay is partly 
designed. Less readable, but far more provocative, 
is Cochrane's discussion of Romanitas which, in the 
writer's opinion, has received less recognition than 
it deserves, possibly because Cochrane was not in- 
terested in Qvuellenkritik.'* The book makes clear 
the central importance of Cicero for an under- 
standing of the Greco-Roman conception of civilized 
society, and his impact on early Christian thought. 


Von Fritz has given us a scholarly discussion of 
the theory of the mixed constitution in Polybius.!® 
Unfortunately, the chapter which is of most interest 
to the Ciceronian is the least satisfactory in the 
book. He engages in the hazardous and thankless 
task of working back from Cicero's account of the 
early history of Rome in order to reconstruct 


18. C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture 
(New York 1950; rpt. 1957). So, Cochrane’s animated 
discussion of De Officiis has no mention of Panaetius! 
What is more serious is the lack of a bibliography. 

19. K. von Fritz, The Theory of the Mixed Constitution 
in Antiquity (New York 1954). On the mixed constitu- 
tion see also F. W. Walbank, “Polybius on the Roman 
Constitution,” CQ 37 (1943) 73-89, who argues that 
Polybius, building on the theory of Dicaearchus, added to 
it the Stoic theory of progressive degeneration which 
Walbank ascribes to Panaetius. Though it seems evident 
that Dicaearchus had considerable influence on the theory 
of the mixed constitution, the present writer is sceptical 
as to how far that influence on Cicero can be proved. 
See S. E. Smethurst, “Cicero and Dicaearchus,”. TAPA 83 
(1952) 224 and references. 
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Paper read at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
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of Recent Work on Aristotle.” 
December 
S. Lieberman, “College Classical Depart- 
ments: Second Annual List.” 


January 

G. E. Duckworth, "A Survey of Recent 
Work on Vergil.” 

L. A. Campbell, “Inexpensive Books for 

Teaching the Classics: Ninth Annual 

List.” 


We are happy to announce, in response to many 
inquiries, that our annual list of Greek and Latin 
textbooks, omitted in the last volume, will be re- 
sumed in a spring issue. Coverage will be broadened 
to include texts at both school and college levels. 
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6. “A Survey of Selected Ciceronian Bibliography, 19 
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Polybius’ own account on which, the author argues, 
Cicero partly based the first thirty-seven chapters of 
De re publica I. 


We must also note a different type of influence. 
Cicero looked back to Rome of the second century 
B.c. before the Gracchi as the Golden Age, and his 
works provide a gallery of portraits of the Roman 
virtues.2®° Among these portraits that of Cato in 
De senectute has at times been considered as so 
idealized as to bear little resemblance to the actual 
model. Two biographies of Cato have been pub- 
lished which, while they do not acquit Cicero of the 
charge of romancing, would seem to make it pos- 
sible to bring in a verdict of “not proven.”?! 


Of interest also to the Ciceronian will be articles 
by Steinwenter and Meyer who have valuable papers 
on the parallel and, so they argue, inter-related de- 
velopment of rhetoric and law that was taking place 
in the middle of the second century B.c. under the 
influence of Hermagoras.?? 


3. Texts and Translations 


Probably the most important work to appear in 
our period is the first volume of the edition by 
Pease of De natura deorum which contains the in- 
troduction and notes to Book I.2% Though it is 
impossible to give a final judgment at present, one 
may say that this exhaustive edition is all that one 
expects of the learning and scholarship of the 
distinguished American classicist. The writer can 
only lament the fact that Pease still miodestly re- 


20. See Mary Louise Carlson, “Pagan Examples of Forti- 
tude,” CP (1948) 93-104. 

21. D. Kienast, Cato der Censor: Seine Persénlichkeit 
und seine Zeit (Heidelberg 1954), argues (ch. VII) that 
Cato was not opposed to all things Greek, but objected 
to a blind acceptance of Greek culture. See also F. della 
Corte, Catone Censore, la vita e la fortuna (Turin 1949); 
E. V. Marmorale, Cato Maior (ed. 2; Bari 1949). Both 
these writers disprove the old fable, if disproof is needed, 
that Cato was a mere ignoramus, and della Corte has an 
interesting study of the ancient writers on Cato, including 
an account of the progressive idealization of the Censor 
as started by Cicero. Both writers, however, show only a 
nodding acquaintance with the political and economic 
background of the period. Contrast H. H. Scullard, Roman 
Politics, 220-150 B.C. (London and New York 1951), 
whose account of Cato, possibly because of the strictly 
political nature of his book, is more traditional (after 
Miinzer) in its approach and conclusions. 
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A. Steinwenter, “Rhetorik und rémische Zivilprozess,” 
ZRG 65 (1947) 69-120; E. Meyer, “Die Quaestionen der 
Rhetorik und die Anfange juristischer Methodenlehre,” 
ZRG 68 (1951) 30-73. J. Stroux, “Die griechischen 
Einfliisse auf die Entwicklung der rdémischen Rechtswis- 
senschaft,” reprinted in Romische Rechtswissenschaft 
(Potsdam 1949), argues that the sharp distinction drawn 
by Cicero between deed and intention, law and equity, 


. 


trains from putting forward his own opinions on 
controversial points, although it is generally possible 
to infer the editor’s views, as he observes in his 
preface, from material supplied in the notes. 


Several revised editions of the Teubner texts 
have been published. The third edition of De officis 
(1949) by C. Atzert does not show much advance 
on Mueller’s text of 1879 to which fifteen of Atzert’s 
changes return.2* Nor will many scholars accept 
the theory, first proposed by Ax, which Atzert ap- 
proves, that the work was never finished, but 
published posthumously, so that marginal notes and 
alternatives have crept into our text. W. Ax has 
given us a conservative edition of De divinatione. 
De fato, Timaeus (1938) which has a full index, 
but does not mention the Budé edition by A. Yon. 
There is a good index to K. Ziegler’s third edition 
of De re publica (1955) based on a re-examination 
of the Mai palimpsest.2> 

Ziegler has also published a text of De legibus 
(Heidelberg 1950) which contains a great many 
conjectures of his own. The book has a valuable 
introduction on the composition of the work, sources. 
and manuscripts. O. Seel in his introduction to 
Orator (Heidelberg 1952) has an eloquent appraisal 
of Cicero's achievement, but a disappointing account 
of the historical background and of the actors in 
the Asianist-Atticist controversy. Though it seems 
to be intended primarily for schools, we may mention 
the edition of Paradoxa Stoicorum (London 1953) 

(Continued on page 24) 


can be traced back to Aristotle and was elaborated in 
manuals of rhetoric. F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal 
Science (Oxford 1946) 71-80, however, denies that the 
ideas of men like Cicero had any appreciable effect on 
Roman jurisprudence. For a more favorable estimate of 
Cicero’s contribution see V. A. Georgesco, “Nihil hoc ad 
ius, ad Ciceronem!” Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris 1948) 
189-206. P. R. Coleman-Norton, “Cicero’s Contribution 
to the Text of the Twelve Tables,’ CJ 46 (1950-51) 
51-60, 127-134, points out that we have more quotations 
from the Twelve Tables in Cicero than in any other writer, 
including Gaius. 

23. A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum 
Liber Primus (Cambridge, Mass. 1955). Vol. II will 
contain notes to Books II and III and an index. 

24. The volume also contains a second edition of the 
fragments of De virtutibus by W. Ax. 

25. There are editions by L. Castiglioni (Turin 1947) 
in the Corpus Paravianum, L. Ferrero (Florence 1950), 
and K. Buchner (Zurich 1952; with Gm. trans.). 

On the Republic see also F. Solmsen, ‘Neglected 
evidence for Cicero’s De re publica,’ MH 13 (1956) 
38-53; the same writer's, “New Fragments of Cicero's De 
re publica,’ CP 35 (1940) 423-424; R. Meister, “Zur 
Rekonstrucktion und Textgestaltung von Ciceros De re 
publica,’ WS (1940) 95-112; H. Wagenvoort, “Ad 
Ciceronis De republica libros adnotationes,” Mnemosyne 
9 (1941) 293-305. 
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PROVEN TEXTBOOKS IN THE CLASSICS 


CICERO, PRO ARCHIA Latin text and Commentary 
Editors: Brady, Liegey, and Murphy 


The defense of Archias is presented as a mirror of the cultured 
Roman’s reflections on the value of literature. 


57 pp. paper 75¢ 
CICERO’S MILO Latin text and Commentary 
Editor: F. P. Donnelly, S.J. 


The exhaustive commentary is made by a veteran teacher and authority 
on Roman rhetoric. 


247 pp. paper $1.25 


CICERO’S ORATORICAL EDUCATION Latin text and Commentary 
Editor: F. A. Sullivan, S.J. 


This perceptive commentary is made on Cicero's efforts (Brutus, 303- 
324) from his earliest years to make himself Rome's foremost orator. 


50¢ 


31 pp. paper 
DEMOSTHENES, ON THE CROWN Greek text and Commentary 


The translation and notes of the Crown speech are made by F. P 
Simpson; the rhetorical commentary is made by F. P. Donnelly, S.J. 


356 pp. $2.25 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK LYRIC POETS 


The Greek text of every notable lyric from Callinus to the Tenth 
Century (92 selections) has been edited by A. Geerebaert, S.J., with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Francis J. McCool, S.J. 


225 pp. paper $1.50 
TRADITIO 
Studies in Ancient & Medieval History, Thought, and Religion 


A single annual volume of outstanding contributions in the Classica! 
and Medieval field. The catalog of available offprints may be had on 


request. 
Subscription: $6.70 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES, ORDERS, ETC. TO 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW YORK 58, NEW YORK 


Single copy: $7.70 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF CLASSICS: 1957 LIST 


A little less than a year ago CW imitiated a 
comprehensive coverage of commercially produced 
audiovisual materials! This service is now to be 
continued as a regular department of the magazine 
appearing at intervals during the year. The audio- 
visual department will have two features, (a) an 
annual survey, to be published at the beginning of 
the academic year; (b) information on new materials 
as it becomes available. The annual survey is basic- 
ally a canvass of known American producers. The 
results are recorded below. 


Once again the listings are organized as supple- 
ments to the catalog published in 1956 by the 
American Classical League (see below, I. Bibliogra- 
phy). Our list contains information on recent 
products (1955 or later) and significant changes 
from the information in the ACL catalog. This 
procedure has perhaps the weakness that it tends 
to give undue prominence to producers who have 
not withstood the pressure of inflation. It has, 
however, seemed preferable to an attempt to super- 
sede a comparatively recent and highly useful catalog. 
19-62. 


1. CW 50 (1956-57) 


DIRECTORY 


Films, 516 Sth Ave., N. Y.C. 18. 
1211, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
22nd St., N. Y.C. 11. 


Almanac 

Alturas Films, Box 

Alva Studios, 140 W. 
ductions. 

American Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Wall charts, pictures. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central Park W. 
& 79th St., N. Y.C. 24. Slides. 

Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 17. 

Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. Records. 

Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St, N.Y.C. 19. 

Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Filmstrips. (new address ) 

Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 Sth Ave., N. ¥.C. 16. 

Mrs. Philip Clark, 100 Broadway, New Haven, Conn. 
Stereo slides. (new address) 

Communication Materials Exchange, Box 62, West Covina, 
Cal. Filmstrips. (new address ) 

Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37th St, N.Y.C. 16. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1. 

George F. Cram Co., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 
7, Ind. Maps. 

Curriculum Materials Corporation, 17 E. 
Filmstrips. (mew address ) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


Maps. 


Cast repro- 


Records. 


48th St., N. Y.C. 
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In this department it is our desire, if not entirely 
our expectation, to give a complete coverage of 
materials relating to Greece and Rome, and pro- 
duced in the United States. Because of the wider 
coverage of the ACL catalog and because of the 
wider interests of many readers, other material will 
be mentioned, sometimes with an implicit warning, 
but this coverage will be only incidental. We solicit 
the cooperation of readers in pointing out omissions 
and errors. 


Two types of audiovisual aid not dealt with 
below deserve some mention. One is the language 
laboratory, which promises in a very few years to 
be standard equipment in most colleges if not in 
many high schools as well. At least two facts merit 
the classicist’s immediate attention. One is that the 
ancient languages can, in several ways, be taught 
more satisfactorily than modern languages by me- 
chanical means, since niceties of pronunciation are 
less important, and the close correspondence of the 
written and spoken forms make drills employing 
eye and ear especially valuable. The second is that 
the adoption of language laboratories under the con- 
trol of modern language departments alone will tend 
to push us further into the ivory tower to which 
many would relegate us and to underline the not 


entirely just distinction between “live” and “dead” 


Educational and Recreational Guides. Inc., 10 Brainerd Rd., 
Summit, N.J. Substitute for Audio-Visual Guide in 
ACL catalog. (new address ) 

Educational Laboratories, 1048 Potomac St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. Language laboratories. 

Educational Projections Inc., see Curriculum Materials Corp. 

Electronic Teaching Laboratories, 1818 M St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Language laboratories. 

EMC Recordings Corporation, 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. Tapes. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Eternal Film Corporation, 1790 Broadway, N. Y.C. (new 
address ) 

European Art Color Slide Co., 120 W. 70th St., N. Y.C. 
23. (new address ) 

Folkways Record & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St, 

Hoftberg Productions, 362 W. 44th St., N. Y.C. 36. 

Ruth Holl, New Knoxville, Ohio. Slides, pictures. 

Donald R. Honz, Latin Dept., 1902 Ogden Ave., Superior, 
Wisc. Tapes. 

Film Bureau, 


Films. 


International 57 E. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 4. 
Blvd.. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2621 East Grand 


Detroit 11, Mich. Filmstrips. 
Lambert Foundation, Box 352, Gambier, Ohio. 
France. 


Slides on 
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languages in a nation which has, in general, only 
one living language, English. I include in the di- 
rectory the addresses of five firms from which in- 
formation on language laboratories can be obtained. 


Secondly, the overhead projector, which uses 
large transparencies, 5” x 5” to 9” x 9”, and can be 
used by the teacher as he faces his class, would 
seem to be especially adaptable to language teaching, 
and capable of shouldering many of the chores now 
usually performed by the blackboard. The projectors 
now on the market are excellent but expensive, but 
apparently an ingenious person can build his own.? 
Prepared materials for this type of projector are 
starting to appear on the market, but none as yet 
in Latin or Greek. “Do-it-yourself” kits are available. 


The reviews contained in this department are 
not critical evaluations; their purpose is simply to 
give the reader an idea of what to expect. Although 
the material below has been carefully checked, the 
information is not guaranteed, particularly as regards 
prices. Specific inquiries should be made before a 
purchase is undertaken. 


For addresses of dealers, see directory. 


2. See Gene Udell, “Transparencies for Learning,’ Axdio- 


Visual Instruction 2 (1956-57) 168-170. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


A Catalogue of Audio-Visual Aids for Classical 
Studies. Compiled by William M. Seaman, 1956. 
$.50. To be obtained from the American Clas- 
sical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


David M. Silverstone, “Latin & Greek Audio-visual 
Bibliography,” Educational Screen 35 (1956-57) 
412, 414. A rather brief classified list of pictures, 
recordings, and projected materials. 


E. Lucile Noble, (a) “Material from England,” CO 
34 (1956-57) 65; (b) “Films and Film-strips.” 
Bulletin of Pennsylvania Association of Classica! 
Teachers 15 (1956-57) 38-39. Two very similar 
lists of filmstrips from England which the author 
has found useful. Somewhat more extensive than 


CW 50 (1956-57) 56. 
II. PERIODICALS 


The following is a selective list of periodicals 
containing material on audiovisual aids which may 


be useful to the classicist. 


‘Instruction (formerly Instructional 
Department of Audio-Visual  In- 


Audio-Visual 

Materials ). 
3. See also the lists in the ACL catalog and CW 50 
(1956-57) 50-51. 


Langhorst Slide Collection, 2019 Cedar St., Berkeley 9, Cal. 

Linguatronics, Inc., 206 2nd St., S$. E., Washington 3, D.C. 
Language laboratories. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
42nd St., N. Y.C. 36. 

Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 E. 16th St, N.Y.C. 3. 
Language laboratories. 

Meston’s Travels, Inc., 3801 
Slides. (new address ) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y.C. 28. 

Museum Pieces Inc., 15 W. 27th St, N.Y.C. 1. 
reproductions. (new address ) 

National Geographic Society, School Service Dept., 16th 
& M St. Washington 6, D.C. 

National Tape Repository, Audio-Visual Center, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

N E T Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 

3. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18. Maps. 

Pentron Corporation, Educational Services Dept., 777 S. 
Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. Language laboratories. 

Perry Pictures, Inc., Malden, Mass. 

Phonotapes, 248 W. 49th St. N.Y.C. 19. 


Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 


N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


Cast 


Popular Science. 
Hill. 
Rand McNally & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. Maps. 


Filmstrips now distributed by McGraw- 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. Atten- 
tion: Mrs. John Marshall Ribble. Oresteia film. 

Julius Rosenthal, 5230 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 5. Slides. 

Scott-Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Free 
wall-charts. 

Seaman Slides, 135 East University, Wooster, Ohio. Tem- 
porary address for 1957-58 academic year. 

Select Film Library, 138 E. 44th St., N. Y.C. 17. 

Simmel-Meservey, 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Cal. Films. (new address ) 
SVE. Society for Visual Education, 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. Filmstrips. 
Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Rd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Records. 

Teaching Films, Inc. 
catalog. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 29. 

The University Museum, 34th & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 4. 

University Prints, 15 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
28, Mass. (new address ) 

Visual Education Consultants, 2066 Helena St., Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. Filmstrips. 

Richard Walker, 8 Masterson Rd., 
Records and filmstrips. 

Saul Weinberg, 211 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. Slides. 

Wolfe Worldwide Films, 1315 Westwood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 24, Cal. Slides. (new address) 

Young American Films. Recently acquired by McGraw- 
Hill. Films and filmstrips. 


1345 W. Diversey 


See ACL 


Present address unknown. 


Bronxville 8, N.Y. 
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struction, NEA, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington, 
D.C. Monthly during school year. General 
articles. 

Educational Screen and Audio-Visual Guide. 2000 
Lincoln Park W., Chicago 14. Monthly during 
school year. Lists most new materials. 


Film News. 444 Central Park W., 
Quarterly. Selective reviews. 


25. 


Film World and AV World Magazine. 6327 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. Monthly. Extensive 
news coverage. Many short reviews. 

Monthly. 


High Fidelity. 
Word’ 


Excellent 
records. 

Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St. N.Y.C. 36. 
Weekly during school year. Listings of materials 
suitable for high school. 

Teaching Tools. 6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Quarterly. Selective listing and reviews 
of new materials. 


HI. FILMS 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
critical reviews of ‘Spoken 


Unless there is a statement to the contrary, the 
films listed are sound and 16 mm. The firms listed 


are the primary producers. In some cases the film 
can be obtained more readily from a nearby film 
lending library. 


1. Reviews of New Films 


Galathea. 10 min., b & w. Contemporary Films. 
$50; rent $5. Designed by Lotte Reiniger. 
College and adult. 

This is a diverting retelling of an ancient myth; 
in it all human characters are represented by ani- 
mated paper silhouettes, a rather effective medium 
for fantasy. Galathea is the statue who was beloved 
by her creator, Pygmalion, and, as a result, became 
endowed with life and, as tradition has it, lived 
with him as his dutiful wife. In this version, however, 
the animated beauty spurns both his love and the 
opportunity to drape her silhouetted form, thereby 
creating such a stir in the neighborhood that 
Aphrodite intervenes, restoring her to the original 
marble and the town to its normal calm. 


The Roman Wail. 11 min., color or b & w. Coronet, 
1957. $100 or $55. Produced by Gateway Film 
Productions, Ltd. High school and college. 
The wall of Hadrian stretching across the moors 

of northern England still provides thought-provoking 

evidence of the greatness of ancient Rome. This 


film uses diagrams, models, and views to describe 
the construction of the wall, the arrangement of the 
forts, milecastles and signal towers, and the system 
of communication. Diagrams also illustrate the 
strategy of defense probably employed. Some staged 
scenes suggest the type of civilization which de- 
veloped behind this barrier. The film does not go 
into the history of the wall nor its non-military 
functions. As a simple non-technical description of 
the wall as a military defence it is excellent, and 
quite adequate for high schools. For college classes 
it should be supplemented. 


2. Archaeology (General) and Prehistory 


Beginning of History Series. International Film 


Bureau. 


Stone Age. 20 min., b & w. $80; rent $4. 
Bronze Age. 13 min., b & w. $60; rent $3. 
Iron Age. 15 min., b & w. $60; rent $4. 


Listed in ACL catalog as one film. All deal with 
Britain before the Romans. 


Religious Archaeology. 13 min. b & w. Almanac 
Films. $125. 


Yesterday's Worlds. 26 films, 29 min. each, b & w. 
N E T Film Service, 1957. Rent $4.75 each. 
Produced by New York University, featuring 
Casper J. Kraemer. This series will be discussed 
in a later issue. In the meantime write N E T 
asking for Supplemental List 10. 


3. Greece and the Mediterranean 


The Ancient World: Greece. 66 min., color. New 
York University, 1955. $650; rent $50. Pro- 
duced by Ray and Virginia Garner. See CW 
50 (1956-57) 52. 


13 min., b & w. Almanac Films, 


(1956-57) 


Athens Interlude. 
1955. $60; rent $5. See CW 50 
52-53. 


From the Remote Past of Greece. 17 min., color. 
New York University, 1957. $135; rent $10. 
A film sponsored by the American Institute of 
Archaeology, and dealing with Bronze Age 
Greece, particularly the decipherment of Linear 
B script. 


Grecian Paporama. 75 min., color. International 
Film Bureau. $575; rent $35. Extended tour of 
Greece. 


People of Greece. 14 min., color or b & w. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1955. $125 or $62.50; rent 
$5 or $3. See CW 50 (1956-57) 53. 
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The Rising Star of Greece. Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
Temporarily withdrawn from circulation. 


Seat of Orthodoxy. 20 min., color. International 
Film Bureau. $175; rent $12.50. Tour of Istanbul 
and vicinity with emphasis on sights of interest 
to Greek Orthodox Church. 


Summertime in Attica. 22 min., b & w. Hoffberg, 
1955. $72; rent $7.50. See CW 50 (1956-57) 53. 


Theseus and the Minotaur. 15 min., color or b & w. 
Simmel-Meservey, 1954. $135 or $75; rent $7.50 
or $5. Cnossos. 


Travels through Cyprus. 16 min., b & w. Hoffberg, 
1955. $72; rent $7.50. See CW 50 (1956-57) 53. 


4. Italy and Rome 


Castle of the Angels. 13 min., b & w. Official Films, 
1949. $42.50. Now sold by Select Film Library. 
See ACL Catalog. 


Down From Vesuvius. Teaching Films Custodians. 
Withdrawn from circulation. 


Italian Rainbow Series. 10 min. each, color. Associ- 
ation. Service charge, $2 each; less when two 
or more of series booked; $18.50 for series of 
13. This is a series of 13 films depicting journeys 
through Italy, usually to Rome. Three (Naples 
to Rome, Syracuse to Naples, Torvisio to Rome) 
are listed in ACL catalog. 


Rome, The Eternal City. 11 min. b & w. United 
World Films, 1948. $22.95 (silent $9.75) (new 
price). A Castle Films release. See ACL catalog. 


5. Middle East 


The Book and the Idol. 14 min., color. Contemporary 
Films. Rent $7.50. Art objects from the Metro- 
politan exhibit “From the Land of the Bible” 
used to illustrate the conflict between paganism 
and monotheism. 


The Enchanted City. 15 min., color or b & w. 
Simmel-Meservey, 1954. $135 or $75, rent $7.50 
or $5 (new rates). See ACL catalog, p. 5. Petra. 


The Six Faces of Pharaoh. 15 min., color or b & w. 
S:mmel-Meservey, 1954, $135 or $75; rent $7.50 
or $5. 


6. Roman Empire outside Italy 


Desert Tripoli. Teaching Film Custodians. With- 
drawn from circulation. 


The Roman Wall (see above). 


7. History and Literature 
Galathea (see above). 


Julius Caesar. 96 min., b & w. Brandon, 1952. Rent 
$17.50. Avon Productions with Charlton Heston 
as Marc Antony. See ACL catalog. 


Lion and the Mouse. 9 min., color or b & w. Alturas 
Films, 1954. $83 or $39.50; rent $4.75. Live 
action interpretation of fable for children (cor- 
rected description ). 


Odysseus and Cyclops (The Finder, Series Il). 30 
min., b & w. N E T Film Service. Rent $4.75 
(new rate). See CW 50 (1956-57) 54. 


The Oresteia. 108 min., color. Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, 1956. $750; rent $75. See 
CW 50 (1956-57) 54. 


"You Are There”: (a) The Assassination of Julius 
Caesar; (b) The Death of Socrates; (c) The 
Triumph of Alexander the Great. 27\% min. 
each, b & w. Young America Films. Lease for 
lifetime of print $125; rent $4.50 (rented only 
by local distributors). See CW 50 (1956-57) 
53-54. 


AT GIMBELS 


RARE COIN DEPARTMENTS 


A large and varied stock of coins and 
coin collecting accessories :— 


Ancient Greek coins starting with 600 
B.C. — all metals. j 


Ancient Roman coins — all metals. 
Byzantine coins — mostly gold. 


Modern coins of all countries and 
epochs — all metals. 
U.S. coins and currency. 
* 
1.50 
.06 postage 


International Coin Catalogue 
Our illustrated 32 p. Price List 


GIMBELS COIN DEPARTMENT 
33rd STREET & BROADWAY, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Also at Gimbels Coin Departments in 


Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Valley Stream 
and Yonkers 
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IV. FILMSTRIPS 


Several series of filmstrips are scheduled for re- 
lease this autumn or later in the school year. They 
deal with historical background (SVE and Museum 
Extension Service), ancient drama (Communication 
Materials Exchange) and mythology (Jam Handy). 


l. Reviews of Filmstrips 


The Helvetian Campaign. 70 double-frames, white 
on black. Richard H. Walker, 1956. $10. Text 
of Using Latin II (Scott-Foresman). 


This latest product of the Tutor that Never Tires 
gives us the first part of the Helvetian campaign 
printed in five continuous lines. To use it you should 
be able to open your filmstrip adapter to double 
frame, turn it for horizontal feeding, and feed the 
strip gradually rather than one frame at a time. 
Preferably also you should be able to improvise 
something which will block off four of the five 
parallel lines which appear on the strip. You then 
have a continuous line seventy frames long which 
you can show to your class a word or a phrase at 
a time, compelling them to read the developing 
sentence in the Latin order and to analyze gram- 
matically as they read. It is more flexible than 


a new series of color filmstrips 


GREEK and ROMAN THEATRES 
of the ANCIENT WORLD 


© A definitive study of four important classical 
theatres and the development in staging the 
ancient world’s drama. 


Color drawings and photographs from Greece, 
Turkey and France combine to reconstruct the 
development of the theatre from the sixth 
century B.C. 


Titles 
Ancient Greek Theatre of Epidauros 
Theatre of Dionysus, Part | 
Theatre of Dionysus, Part Il 
Hellenistic Theatre of Priene 
Roman Theatre of Orange 


Captions — 253 Frames — 432.50 per set 


Send for brochure C-1 for further information. 


Preview prints available on 30-day approval. 


Communication Materials Exchange 


Box 62, West Covina, California 


Mr. Walker's other textual filmstrips, which break 
the sentences arbitrarily into phrases to be digested 
before the class proceeds. The teacher who does 
not have experience in teaching with filmstrips 
should learn the technique before using the new 
filmstrip. 


A Lesson in Mythology. 24 frames, color. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, 1957. $7.50. Printed 
commentary and captions. 


The subject of this lesson is a history of human 
sacrifice. In the motion picture, The Living Idol. 
one of the characters gives a formal lecture on this 
subject, using eighteen paintings by a modern 
Mexican artist, and deriving his examples from 
various cultures, most particularly the Mayan. Car- 
thaginian Moloch, the Minotaur, Andromeda and 
the sea monster, Iphigenia at Aulis, a Roman gladi- 
atorial show all are discussed in the lecture. The 
filmstrip consists of pictures of the lecturer as he 
appeared in the motion picture, and the paintings 
he showed his audience, and is accompanied by the 
script of the lecture he delivered. 


2, The Ancient World (General) 


Athens; Greece; Isles of Greece; Historical Geogra- 
phy of Southern Italy. 40 frames each, color. 
Budek, 1954. $6.50. In double frame size for 
making 2” x 2” slides: color $8.50; b & w 
$4.80 (new prices). American Geographica! 
Society series. See ACL catalog. 


A Babylonian Schoolboy. 25 frames, color. Curric- 
ulum Materials, 1952. $3.95. Grades 4-8 (cor- 
rected description). See ACL catalog. 


Day in the Past: 1. A Day in Ancient Athens. 
2. Growing up in Ancient Greece. 3. A Day in 
Ancient Egypt. 4. Growing up in Ancient Egypt. 
5. A Day in Ancient Rome. 6. Growing up in 
Ancient Rome. ca. 40 frames each, b & w. 
McGraw-Hill, 1948-1953. $3.50 each; $19 for 
series. Listed in ACL catalog as from a variety 
of sources. 


Picture Stories of Ancient Egypt; Picture Stories of 
Ancient Greece; Picture Stories of Ancient Rome. 
Association Films. Discontinued. 


The Story of Babylonia. 4 filmstrips, 66-78 frames 
each, b & w. University Museum, 1951. $3.50 
each. This series has been discontinued by SVE 
but is still listed as available from the University 
Museum. See ACL catalog. 


Wolfe. See directory. 
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“MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME” 


6 FILMSTRIPS in COLOR 
201 LIGHTED PICTURES 
Prometheus and Pandora 


Apollo and Phaeton 
Ceres and Proserpina 


Atalanta’s Race 


e 
@ Baucis and Philemon 
e 
@ Minerva and Arachne 


COMPLETE SERIES $32.75 
INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIPS $5.95 


For Later Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Literature — 
Language Arts—Latin 


ORDER NOW FROM 
7é JAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


: 
BS: 
* 
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3. Greece 

171. Finding Anctent Ruins, 172. 
Learning from Ancient Ruins. 173. The Glory 
That Was Greece. 25 frames each, color. Cur- 
riculum Materials, 1951. $3.95 each; $3.00 each 
in set. Grades 4-8. Part of larger set Greece 
Yesterday and Today listed in ACL catalog. The 


whole set is still available. 


Ancient Greece: 


See Advertisement in this issue 
4. Rome and Italy 
Life in Early Rome. Popular Science. Delete from 
ACL catalog. 
Rome — The World's Outdoor Museum. 25 frames. 


b & w. Visual Education Consultants, 1955. $3.50 
(new price). See CW 50 (1956-57) 56. 


For other filmstrips on Rome and Roman Britain 
see CW 50 (1956-57) 56 and the articles by Miss 
Noble mentioned above. 

5. History and Literature 


Alexander the Great. 55 frames, color. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, 1955. $7.50. See CW 
50 (1956-57) 54. 


Beautiful 35MM Color Slides 
MARIAN SHRINES 
Splendid Interiors Of 


HOLY LAND 
(New Set No. 6) 
And 


ROMAN BASILICAS 


Church of Holy Sepulchre, Church of 
Nativity, Nativity Grotto, Calvary, 
Stations of The Cross, Rome, Vatican, 
St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, 
St. Paul, Mass in St. Peter’s in the 
presence of His Holiness, Canoniza- 
tion of Pope Pius X, Lives of Christ 
and Mary, Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, 
Miraculous Medal, St. Chapelle, Ars, 
Chartres, Padua, Assisi, etc. Inter- 
iors and Exteriors. Also, France, Italy, 
Spain, Ireland, Austria, and many other 
outstanding color slides. Write for 
FREE 62-Page Illustrated Catalog ‘’D.” 


ARGO SLIDES 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


The Development of the Physical Theatre — 5th 
Century B.C. to 20th Century A.D. 55 frames, 
b & w. Communication Muterials Exchange, 
1952. $3.50. See CW 50 (1956-57) 54-55. 


Myths of Greece and Rome: 1. Prometheus and 
Pandora. 2. Apollo and Phaeton. 3. Ceres and 
Proserpina. 4. Baucis and Philemon. 5. Atlanta's 
Race. 6. Minerva and Arachne. 30-40 frames 
each, color. Jam Handy, 1956. $5.95 aech; 
$32.75 for series. See CW 50 (1956-57) 55. 


See Advertisement in this issue 


Ulysses. 64 frames, color. Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, 1955. $7.50. See CW 50 (1956- 


Ulysses and Circe. 42 frames, color. SVE, 1955. 
$6. See CW 50 (1956-57) 55. 


6. Language 
The Helvetian Campaign (see above). 


Words Derived from Latin and Greek. 45 frames. 
color. Young America Films, 1955. $6. See CW 
50 (1956-57) 55. 


V. SLIDES 


None of the sources listed by the ACL catalog 
or in CW 50 (1956-57) 56-57, other than those 
mentioned below, have reported that they no longer 
have slides. Therefore, presumably both lists are stil! 
reliable. Many, however, failed to answer. 


1. Reviews of Slide Sets 


Cyprus. 24 2” x 2” slides. American Museum 
Rent, $1.20 plus postage. By Jean and Franc 
Shor. Labelled and accompanied by extract from 
The National Geographic, May, 1952. 


This selection of slides overlaps, but by no means 
duplicates, the pictures in the National Geographic 
article by the Shors. These slides are chosen to 
illustrate life in Cyprus, farming, basket-weaving, 
pottery-making, as well as native costumes, and seem 
effectively chosen. There is little specific connection 
with the classical tradition, except as illustration of 
Mediterranean scenery and of the continuity of 
techniques. The set could be a useful club program. 


2. Sources of Slides 


American Museum. 2” x 2”, 31%" x 4” color: rental 
for sets $.05 and $.02 per slide; $.50 minimum 
plus postage. See above and ACL catalog. 


Brooklyn Museum. 314” x 4", b & w. Loan for 
transportation charges. 
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Budek. See under filmstrips. 
Clark. See directory. 


European Art Color Slide. 2” x 2”, color. Originals 
$2, duplicates $1.50. Catalog with supplement 
$.50. A few ancient. See CW 50 (1956-57). 


Holl. 2” x 2”. $50 made to order. Catalogs. 400 
double frame color (ca. 275 Rome, 44 Ostia, 45 
Pompeii, 6 Etruria, others); 12 double frame 
b & w; 373 single frame color (over 200 Rome, 
21 Ostia, 35 Pompeii, 10 Paestum, 6 Hercula- 
neum, others) (expanded list). 


Lambert Foundation. 2” x 2”, color. “Fifty of the 
Most Precious Manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale,” Set 4A, 23 slides $5.75 (2nd century 
through 13th); Set 4B, 27 slides $6.75 (14th 
through 17th). Pictures of illuminations with 
apparently little of interest to classicists. A set 
on Roman ruins is planned. 


Langhorst, 2” x 2”, color. All slides graded according 
to quality and priced $.60-$1.00 for orders of 
over 100; smaller orders 254% extra; no order 
under 25. Made to order. Catalog $1.50. Mostly 
architectural studies by two professional archi- 
tects, many shots of details (17 Paestum, 17 
Agrigentum, 46 Rome, 2 Arles, 3 Nimes, 3 
Segovia aqueduct, 12 Greek sculpture in Louvre, 
1 Aphrodite in Rome National Museum). 


Meston. 2” x 2”, color. $.98 for set of 4. See ACL 


catalog. 


National Geographic Society. No ionger supplies 
slides from National Geographic materials. 


Rosenthal. 34” x 4” or 2” x 2” b & w. $.85 (dis- 
count for 50 or more). Additional material on 
classical art, also some colored slides. Inquire. 
Special services include slides made to order from 
material supplide, or selected in person from 
files of University of Chicago Art Department. 
See CW 50 (1956-57). 


Seaman. See directory. 
SVE. 2” x 2” color slides discontinued. 


University Museum. 2” x 2”, color. $.50 plus 
postage and tax. Babylonia (new price). 


Weinberg. 2” x 2,” color. $.70; discount for more 
than 100. Lists of over 2000 items. 1957 ad- 
ditions to collection include Athenian Agora with 
reconstructed Stoa of Attalos; temple of Apollo 
at Bassae; reconstructed palace, and tomb of 
Clytemnestra at Mycenae. 

See Advertisement in this issue 


VI. PICTURES 


Holl. b & w prints. 442” x 3” — $.15; 5” x 7” — 
$.40. Made to order (188 from Rome, Ostia, 
Pompeii, Italy, Spain). 


Metrepolitan Museum. School Picture Sets. 17 in 
set, postcard size. $.15 plus $.03 postage; 4 sets 
for $.50; 3. Ancient Rome. 16. The Olympic 
Games. 19. Occupations and Crafts of Ancient 
Greece (new price). — Monochrome post cards. 
Ten in set. $.25. Greek Sculpture; Roman Art; 
Mythology. See also ACL catalog. 


National Geographic. Separate color sheets in sets 
of 4; 48 different sheets $.50 (new price). List 
Some Greek subjects. See also ACL catalog. 


Perry Pictures. 5Va" x 814". Price increases from 
$.02 to $.03 each for 30 or more November 1, 
1957. See ACL catalog. 


University Prints. 5V2" x 8” b & w pictures. $.0214 
each. 1957 catalog, 204 pp., $.50. Pictures also 
available in special study sets at reduced prices. 
See also ACL catalog. 


See Advertisement in this issue 


2000 COLOR SLIDES 


GREECE-TURKEY-CYPRUS-ISRAEL-ITALY 
YUGOSLAVIA-SPAIN-FRANCE-ENGLAND 


The largest, most complete and most up-to- 
date collection, including: Topography and 
Monuments, Modern Life, Museum Objects; 
Prehistoric, Greek and Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque and Gothic. 


Kodachrome copies $0.70 each, discounts of 
10‘@ to 20% for orders of 100 or more. 


We can also supply a large variety of black- 
and-white photographs to fill your needs for 
book illustration. 


Write for catalogue and/or 1957 supple- 
mentary list to: 


SAUL S. WEINBERG 
211 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
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VII. MAPS, POSTERS, etc. 


l. Review of New Map 


Lands of the Bible Today, National Geographic 
Society, 1956. 41” x 29” paper, folded, $.75; 
68” x 48”, $3. Index. 


This revised “Bible Lands” map is larger and on 
a larger scale than its predecessor (45 miles to the 
inch as contrasted with 63.13). From our point of 
view it is improved also by the inclusion of Greece. 
Like its predecessor it shows Asia Minor and Egypt 
and extends east to include parts of the Caspian Sea 
and Persian Gulf. Names of points on the map 
are in a transcription of the vernacular with ancient 
names and Anglicisms in parentheses. For territories 
and bodies of water English names are printed. 
Most of the free spaces are occupied by notes, 
Biblical, historical and archaeological, also greatly 
expanded from the previous edition. 


2. Sources for maps, posters ete. 


American Classical League. Poster 10, revised 1955: 
“The Name of Almost Every Scientific Invention 
is Coined from Latin or Greek”; 14: “The 
Atomic Age Speaks Greek and Latin,” 1955. 


SLIDES and PRINTS 


A SCHOLARLY COLLECTION of 5,500 fine arts subjects — including over 600 examples 


of Classical art and architecture — available both as slides and as prints. 
uniform size, 5'4 by 8 inches, 2'% cents each in black and white. 

A BASIS FOR COURSES in many schools and colleges for more than half a century, 
The University Prints will arrange any instructor's selection of prints, either to parallel 
or supplement a lecture and reading program, into individual student sets for easy 


distribution. 


AMONG SPECIAL SELECTIONS for the Classical period already prepared are: 


Greek Art and Architecture 
Roman Art and Architecture 
Aegean Art and Architecture 
Greek and Roman Architecture 
Greek Sculpture 

Etruscan and Roman Sculpture 
Greek Vase Painting 

A Visit to Ancient Greece 

A Visit to Ancient Rome 
Classical Mythology 

Epic Poetry of Classical Times 


SAMPLE PRINTS and free Brochures describing all special selections. as well as infor- 
mation about other publications, available upon 
Catalogue, listing all 5,500 subjects by period and school, 50 cents. 


19” x 25”. $.50. For list of others in series 
inquire. 

Cram. World History Superior Series, 52” x 40”, 
12 maps on ancient history, $8.75-$17.00. Ideal 
Series, Ancient History Set (to death of Charle- 
magne), 19 maps, 52” x 40”, heavy paper on 
tripod stand. $53 for set. 


Denoyer-Geppert. Breasted Ancient History Maps. 
44” x 32”, 16 maps, $4.25-$10.50. Map of 
Ancient Rome, 75” x 54”, $18.50-$28.25. Im- 
ported Historical Maps, some with Latin text. 
Catalogue FM55 and supplements. Historical 
Chart of Mankind, no longer available. 


National Geographic Society. Classical Lands of the 
Mediterranean, 32” x 22”, paper, folded, $.75. 
Lands of the Bible Today. See above. 


Nystrom. World History Series, 50” x 38", 5 maps 
on ancient civilization, from $5.50 each (new 
prices); Latin Text, 52” x 54”, $12.75-$16.75 

each: Orbis Veteribus Notus; Asta Minor 
Antiqua; Caesar's Campaigns in Gaul. Desk 
Outline Maps. D Series, 8” x 1014”, 50 for 
$.70: DD Series, 1014” x 15”, 50 for $1.30; 
Wilgus Series, 8” x 1014", $.04 each (new 
prices ). 


All prints a 


prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
1957 


request. Complete 204-page 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


15 BRATTLE STREET, HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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From the Casa del Centauro 
(VI ix 3/5) 


in 


TATIANA WARSHER 


CODEX TYPOLOGICUS 
POMPEIANUS 


This catalogue of the houses of Pompeii in- 
cludes the larger part of Regions |, VI, VII, 
and IX, and is planned to include all of 
the private buildings in the Old Excavations. 
A new volume will be ready for distribution 
at the end of 1957. 


For information consult C. B. Welles, 1544 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Rand McNally. Jastrow Language Map of Europe; 
Westermann World History Maps, 5 maps on 
ancient civilization, 66” x 46”, $15.75-$19.75 
(new prices). 

Scott, Foresman. Map, 24” x 21”, Italy on one side; 
Stories of the Ancient World on the other (No. 
258); Poster, Watch Your Vocabulary Grow 
(No. 559). Free promotional materials. Other 
promotional materials from textbook companies 
can be adapted for displays. 


VII. REPRODUCTIONS 


This section is limited to cast reproductions of 
small objects from museums, finished to bear close 
resemblance to the original. The long lists printed 
last year will not be repeated, but it is gratifying 
to note the need of a considerable supplement. 
Persons interested in non-classical art should contact 
the various sources mentioned below. 


In the lists below, the code letters and numbers 
are the dealers’ and indicate the museum of the 
original. The descriptions apply to the originals. 
The substance of the reproductions is, unless other- 
wise stated, one of several hard finegrain compounds. 
The dimensions given usually include a base and 
can thus be misleading. 


Alva Studios. Classical items from the Metropolitan 
Museum (ST), the Louvre (FM), and other 
continental sources; Berlin Museum (B); British 
Museum (LO); Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
(C); Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (MFA); 
Art Institute of Chicago (AIC) (coins); Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston (HO); Norfolk Museum 
(NO). — Illustrated catalog; supplements in 
preparation; 40‘7 discount to schools; packing 
charge added to some prices. 

Alva Studios is this autumn offering selected 
groups of reproductions to schools at reduced prices. 
There are three classical groups, which do not over- 
lap. Group I, eleven items, including two coins, 
one vase (list $87) $50; Group II, 15 items in- 
cluding two coins, one vase, one necklace (list 
$175) $100; Group III, 19 items (list $437.50) $250. 

See CW 50 (1956-57) 57 for list of 31 sculpture 
and two pottery reproductions. Note the following 
price changes and corrections: Sth century bronze 
horse, ca 1514”, ST 45, $50; male torso, marble, 
2614”, FM 32, $65; Hellenistic Hermes, bronze re- 
produced in metal, 13”, MFA 5, $15; Etruscan cups, 
bucchero reproduced in ceramic, ST 55 & 56, $12.50 
and $7.50. 

New Items: 


Archaic, 6th Century: Standing 
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woman from Olympia, bronze, 842”, B 1851, $10. 
— Youth from Naxos, bronze, 8”, B 270, $16.50. 
— Classical, 5th Century: Goat, bronze, 612", MFA 


7, $15. — 4th Century: Male torso, bronze, 81/2”, 
B 320, $16.50. — Standing woman, terracotta, 1212", 


B 194, $15. — Hellenistic, Early: Standing girl from 
Beroia, bronze, 1014”, B 346, $16.50. — Head of 
youth from Tarentum, terracotta, 121”, B 723, $15. 
— Late: Head of Hypnos, god of sleep, bronze, 
1514”, LO 2, $50. — Roman: Household god, silver 
reproduced in metal, 41%", C 22, $5. — Cleopatra, 
head, sandstone, 16”, LO 3, $37.50. — Etruscan, 
Archaic: Dancer, bronze, 6”, MFA 6, $15. — Ban- 
queter, bronze, 1412” long x 8” high, LO 1, $37.50. 


Alva Studios have also added thirteen items to 
their list of jewelry, reproductions of ancient jewelry, 
or jewelry formed from reproductions of coins. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $15, but most are 


under $5. 
See Advertisement in this issue 


Metropolitan Museum. Experimenting with new 
materials before placing more casts on sale. 


Museum Pieces Inc, Classical items from the Metro- 
politan Museum; British Museum (BM); Detroit 
Institute of Art (D); Wadsworth Athenaeum, 
Hartford, Conn. (WA); The Art Museum of 
Princeton University (PR); Worcester Art 
Museum, Worcester, Mass. (W). Illustrated 
1957 catalog; 25‘ discount to schools. 


See CW 50 (1956-57) 57 for list of 17 sculpture 
and two pottery reproductions. 


New Items: Hellenistic and Greco-Roman: 
Aphrodite (?), head, marble, 1014”, PR 2, $17.50. 
— Faun, head, marble, 1214”, PR 3, $32.50. — 
Piping Satyr, Dancing Maenad, plaques, marble, 18”, 
D 300 & 400, $35 each. — Bearded Bacchus, 
Panther and Thyrsus, plaques, marble, 834”, BM 18 
& 17, $12.50 each. — Roman: Young Augustus. 
head, marble, 1514”, BM 16, $35. 


University Museum. Cast catalog, $.50. 


IX. RECORDS 


For an extensive and detailed list of records the 
reader should consult CW 50 (1956-57) 58-62. I 
list here the main sources for instructional and 
‘Spoken Word’ recordings, and the most recent re- 
leases. 


1. Reviews of New Records 


Sophocles, Antigone. Tape, Phonotapes (PT 10024) ; 


12” 33 rpm record, Folkways (FP 97/12), 1957. 

Performance in Greek, with printed Greek text. 

Favorably reviewed in High Fidelity, June 1957. 

No word of English mars this performance of 
the Antigone, in carefully abridged form, by eight 
members of Columbia University. In carrying out 
their labor of love the actors deliver their lines as 
poetry and as drama, giving to their performance 
that balance which we associate with their dramatist. 
The choruses, other than the famous one on Man, 
are reduced to one strophe and are read by a single 
voice. 


Not only should we take advantage of this and 
other similar recordings for our Greek classes, but 
we should recommend them for selective use in 
those classes where Greekless students meet the clas- 
sics under the guidance of Greekless professors. 


Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. Two 12” 33 rpm records, 
Caedmon (TC 2012), 1957. Translated by 
William Butler Yeats, additional dialogue by 
E. V. Watling. The soundtrack of the motion 
picture filmed at the Stratford, Ontario, Film 
Festival. 


This album presents a relatively unabridged 
version of the tragedy in a modern English trans- 
lation. It suffers much less than one would expect 
from being divorced from the spectacle with which 
it came into being and is, in general, quite satisfying 
as a recording. The actors, particularly Oedipus. 
give emotional interpretations of their parts. The 
choruses have been shortened and rearranged and 
the manner of their delivery has been deliberately 
varied to forestall monotony. The album as a whole 
is a trifle long for class use, but the actors’ interpre- 
tation of individual scenes would make an excellent 
basis for class discussion. 


Plato. Tape, Phonotapes (PT 10050); 12” 33 rpm 
record, Folkways (FP 97/12), 1956. Read by 
Moses Hadas. 


For this recording Mr. Hadas has selected 
generous portions of the Apology and the closing 
scene of the Phaedo to illustrate Socrates’ manner 
of life and manner of death. Approximately two 
fifths of the readings are given in Greek as well as 
in the slightly adapted version of the Jowett trans- 
lation which he uses. The Greek passages include 
the opening and other early passages of the Apology 
and the actual death scene. Mr. Hadas’ preface and 
transitional remarks are brief and to the point. His 
style, as in his other recordings, is straightforward 
and undramatic. 
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ALVA STUDIOS of NEW YORK 


have created — over the past 10 years — the largest and most important 


collection of authentic reproductions of Museum sculpture and Museum jewelry 

available in this country. These true replicas are produced in collaboration with 
the 22 American and foreign Museums which own the originals. 
They are made of hard, durable Alvastone (R) or of metal 
and are finished to re-create the originals as fully as possible. 
A sheet containing carefully researched historical information is 
supplied with each piece. 


2MFA-4 HEAD, Greek, 
4th — 3rd Century B.C. 


8” incl. base. Origi- HORSE, Greek, 
nal of terracotta. Re- 7th Century B.C. 2-3," 
i iginal b& 
med. in (®) #FM-27 HEAD, Cycladic, 
— Museum of Fine 
of Houston. Reprod. 3rd millenium B.C. 14% 
Arts, Boston. $7.50; in metol. $4.75; to 
hools $4.50 | hools $2.85 i incl. base. Original of 
stone (R) The Louvre, 
ALVA STUDIOS are exclusively authorized to reproduce in this country sculp- Paris. $17.50; to schools 


ture from the LOUVRE. $10.50. 


ALVA STUDIOS are also the sole representatives of the Studios of the (West) 
German State Museums at Berlin. 


This wealth of material has made it possible to assemble, for educational institutions, groups of sig- 
nificant objects which highlight various cultures. There are also groups of only classical objects covering 
the development from Prehistoric to late periods. 


ZLO-1 BANQUETEER, Etruscan 
— 6th — Sth Century B.C. . 
14 x 8. Original of bronze. Send for illustrated folder “C” 


Reprod. in  Alvastone (R) ti 
ing th 
British quoting the exceptional discount 


$37.50; to schools $22.50. sec ; granted to schools. 


ALVA STUDIOS, INC. 
140 WEST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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The Georgics of Virgil. 12” 33 rpm record. Spoken 
Arts, 1956 (733). — C. Day Lewis reading 
from his own translation. 


Through electronics we have in our day seen a 
revival of the ancient practice of oral publication 
of poetry. Since it is much too late to preserve an 
ancient recitatio, probably the closest we can come 
is to hear a translator who is himself a poet read 
his interpretation of an ancient master. This we 
have here. Mr. Lewis reads with easy grace from a 
translation whose sensitivity makes it a not unworthy 
reflection of the original. There are selections from 
all four books — soil and weather, viniculture, 
animal husbandry, and bee-keeping. A_ particular 
use for this record will be in Virgil classes, to in- 
troduce the students to another side of his genius. 
The selections on bees will be particularly effective 
when the class is reading the passage describing 
Aeneas’ first sight of Carthage. 


2. New Tapes 


The following tapes are available from the 
National Tapes for Teaching Repository (see below): 


Man’s Right to Knowledge. Twenty-six 2914 minute 
tapes. A series produced by Columbia University 


VOCABULARY 
FLASH CARDS 


for Gummere & Horn: USING LATIN | 


(Scott, Foresman and Co.) 


These are small cards for individual 
student use in the study and review 
of vocabulary. They are arranged by 
lessons with the lesson number on each 


card. 
$1.25 per set, postpaid 


Free sample cards sent on request 


Order from 


LANGUAGE LEARNING AIDS 
BOX 850 — BOULDER, COLORADO 


in cooperation with C.B.S. Titles include SS 
168, The Idea of Man: The Ancient Mediter- 
ranean View, by Arnold Toynbee; SS 172, The 
Idea of Society: Authority and Freedom in the 
Ancient Mediterranean World, by W. L. 
Westermann. 


Museum Tours. Fourteen 1414 minute tapes. A 
series produced by University of Oklahoma. 
Titles include SC 127, Digging up the Past; 
SC 128, Ancient Wells and Cisterns in Athens; 
SC 132, Money and Banking in the Ancient 
W orld. 


Tales from Olympus. Four 15 minute programs. A 
series produced by the Junior League of Newark 
for junior high school. Titles are L 187, Damon 
and Pythias; L 188, Pandora; L 189, Daedalus 
and Icarus; L 190, Ceres, Persephone and Pluto. 


3. Select List of Sources 

Audio Book. 7 in. 16 2/3 rpm records (also sells 
adapter). The Trial of Socrates ($3.95). Thu- 
cydides’ Sicilian Expedition in preparation. 


Caedmon. 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. $5.95 each. 
The Golden Treasury of Greek Poetry and Prose; 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex (see above). 


EMC. Prerecorded dual track tapes, containing a 
maximum of 30 minutes of program. Fast $6.95; 
slow $4.95. Appella Me Series (4 tapes); Peter 
of Paris Series (2); Golden Legend Series (5); 

_ Trojan Cycle Series (5); Aeneid Cycle Series 
(3); Great Author Series (7). 


Folkways. 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. $5.95 each. 
The Latin Language; Caesar; Cicero; Virgil's 
Aeneid; Plato; Sophocles, Antigone (see above). 


Honz. Tapes. Service charge for recording, $.50 
per program. Ships on approval. Will also pro- 
vide tape at net prices. 28 programs, usually 15 
min. Quis Sum Series (5 programs); Latine 
Loquimur Series (5); Then and Now Series (7); 
How Words Work; How Words Change; How 
Caesar Spoke; Before Caesar Came; others. 

See also under State Tape Recording Libraries. 


National Tape Repository. Tapes. Service charge 
for recording single track, $.50 for 15 minutes 
of program. National Tape Recording Catalog. 
2nd ed. $1.00. No Latin tapes, but some general 
programs (see above). 


Phonotapes. Prerecorded dual track tapes, containing 
ca. 5S minutes of program. Fast $8.95; slow 
$6.95; educational discount. Titles listed under 
Folkways; also dramatizations of Prometheus 
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Bound, Antigone, Iphigeneia in Tauris and 


reading from Daphnis and Chloe. 


Spoken Arts. 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. $5.95 each. 
The Georgics of Virgil. 


State Tape Recording Libraries. 29 in 27 states. 
A number carry some of series listed under Honz. 


Walker. 78 rpm records. $2 each. Grammatical 
and vocabulary instruction and drill: 14 first year; 
12 second year; 1 third year. Cut to order, $3: 
13 first year; 18 second year; 8 third year. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE J. HILTON TURNER 
NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 


IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily to be of service 
to teachers of Latin in secondary schools. New in- 
vestigations and evaluations of the lives and works 
of Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and information concerning 
the Rome of their era, constantly appear in classical 
periodicals, American and European. Unfortunately, 
too frequently these valuable studies are unknown 
or inaccessible to teachers and interested students. 
CW plans to summarize each month certain articles 


which seem informative and pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously, such summaries will present, rather 
than criticize. Equally obviously, no summary can 
supplant the wealth of the arguments offered in the 
original articles; readers are urged to procure, when 
possible, the periodicals in which they appear. 


Observance of the two thousandth anniversary of 
the death of Julius Caesar has added fresh stimulus 
to the debate over the enigma of the man, his 
motives, and his goals. Was he tyrant or liberator, 
statesmanlike visionary or self-seeking politician? 
Did Brutus and his fellow conspirators rid the 
Roman world of a nascent scourge, or deprive the 
state of a beneficent, much needed reformer? 


While the riddle may never be solved to the 
satisfaction of everyone, it has at least been illu- 
minated in the Julius Caesar Bimillenary Number 
of the British journal Greece and Rome (2d ser., 
vol. 4, no. 1, March 1957). In this issue a series of 
articles by eminent scholars is devoted to examination 
of the various facets of Caesar's career. Especially 
to the point for classroom discussion are an analysis 
of the veracity of the Gallic War and the Civil Wars, 
and two discussions of Caesar's political designs and 
the motives of the conspirators. 


Small size, low price, highest quality! 


e McKAY’S HANDY DICTIONARIES « 


Greek (Classical ) -English 
KARL FEYERABEND 
419 pages 


Latin-English and English-Latin 
J. E. WESSELY 
425 pages 


Write for examination copies 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


$2.00 


$2.00 
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The evaluation of Caesar's stature as an historian 
must obviously rest, in considerable measure, on the 
truthfulness of the extant works, since his intelligence 
and his descriptive skills are seldom questioned. 
Were his writings motivated by the desire to convey 
the truth, as he saw it, to his contemporaries and 
to posterity? Or did he manipulate the history of 
his Gallic campaigns and the civil war to promote 
his political interests—in short, to cover the trail 
of ambition with the dust of propaganda? 


Critics of Caesar, points out J. P. V. D. Balsdon 
(“The Veracity of Caesar,” pp. 19-28), support their 
conclusion that the commentaries are distorted, by 
reference to the statement of the historian Asinius 
Pollio (Suetonius, Div. Iul. 56.4) that the works 
were not without flaw: they were written hurriedly; 
Caesar at times, either intentionally or absently, wrote 
things that were not true; sometimes he uncritically 
took at face value reports made by his subordinate 
officers. Pollio concludes that, if Caesar had lived, 
he would have revised the works and corrected their 
shortcomings. 


The same critics can support their case by refer- 
ence to several specific instances where the testimony 
of Caesar in the commentaries conflicts with that 
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of the other sources; at least once, he even seems 
to contradict his own words. In the Civil Wars. he 
states (1.24) that, in January of 49, he attempted 
to make peace with Pompey by releasing a captured 
officer of the latter and sending him within the 
walls of Brundisium to discuss terms with the fleeing 
general. Magius, the officer, never returned. But a 
letter Caesar wrote to Oppius and Balbus (Cicero, 
Ad. Att. 9.13a) asserts that Magius came to Caesar 
with overtures from Pompey. Does this indicate an 
attempt, in the historical work, to persuade the 
reader by conscious falsehood that Caesar did all 
he could to effect a reconciliation with Pompey? 


Not so, says Balsdon. The truth of the matter 
is that Caesar released Magius and sent him to 
Pompey. Magius returned with proposals made by 
the republican leader. Caesar then sent Magius back 
with counter proposals, but this time he failed to 
return. Thus the two versions do not conflict; Caesar 
cannot be censured here for misrepresentation. 


Generally, Balsdon concludes, we cannot be sure 
how serious the inaccuracies in the commentaries 
may be. Where discrepancy exists between Caesar's 
words and those of the other historians, we have 
no right to assume that Caesar is lying and the other 
telling the truth; most Roman historians (cf. the 


Pompeian Livy) had their own bias. Even though 
the Gallic War may have been published as a vote 
catcher in Caesar's campaign for his second consul- 
ship in 49, the candidate could not have distorted 
fact very much, because he would have been given 
the lie by Romans of all ranks who had been eye- 
witnesses in Gaul and in Rome. Finally, the author 
stresses that Pollio, hardly an admirer of Caesar, 
criticizes his veracity only mildly; had the distortions 
been great, his attack would have been much more 
severe. The problem is not solved, but until further 
incriminating evidence is offered, the defense can 
rest. 
* * * 

A powerful drama can often more effectively 
mold our attitudes than can arid facts. As R. A. G. 
Carson ("Caesar and the Monarchy,” pp. 46-63) 
suggests, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar has implanted 
in our tradition the notion that Caesar was a tyrant, 
and his assassins democratic idealists. The facts in 
this Case require re-examination. 


What were the political intentions of Caesar just 
prior to his murder? Many think that he planned 
to institute a monarchy of the Hellenistic type, and 
to assume for himself, like the rulers of the Eastern 
empires, the attributes of divinity. As evidence, they 
cite the existence, in the 40's, of statues and dedica- 
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tions suggesting his deification. To this Carson re- 
plies that it is quite conceivable that these were 
erected not before,-but soon after his assassination. 
The evidence offered by coinage is equally incon- 
clusive. More interesting to the reader of Shakespeare 
is the curious episode which occurred at the Luper- 
calia, when Antony three times offered a diadem to 
Caesar, and Caesar thrice refused. The notion that 
Caesar was testing public opinion toward his pro- 
posed elevation seems untenable. Surely, if he had 
planned to assume the kingship publicly at the 
festival, the antagonistic attitude of the city crowd 
would not have stopped him. One writer believes 
that Antony, smarting under Caesar's recent coolness, 
employed the gesture in an effort to remove Caesar, 
to pave the way for his own ambition. But Caesar 
had recently been hailed as king by the mob 
(Suetonius, Div. Iul. 79.1); the simplest explanation 
of the scene, writes Carson, is that Caesar and 
Antony had arranged it as an act to dispel the rumors 
of Caesar's intention to become king. 


Others believe that Caesar wanted to become a 
monarch of the ancient Roman type. But why? 
After all, he had the effective power that he felt 
he needed. In 45, he was granted the consulship 
for ten years; in 44, he was made dictator for life, 


and was given the permanent praefectura morum. 
which placed in his hands control over entry into 
the senate. He had also acquired powers which 
made his decrees binding, and compelled new magis- 
trates to take oath not to upset those decrees. Why, 
given this situation, should he desire the title rex 
and the outer forms of monarchy, when such a move 
might well arouse political hostility? 


Carson does not question the fact that Caesar 
was an autocrat. He further assumes that it was 
ecause of this that Caesar was killed, rather than 
for what he might have become; his opponents, the 
optimates, saw that under an autocracy, their op- 
portunities for financial advantage and_ political 
privilege would disappear. Thus he had to die, re- 
gardless of the justification of the deed. At his 
death, it appears that Caesar had not hit on any 
formula to secure the stability of Rome and to solve 
the problem of the opposition of the senate; further 
civil war and the compromise solution of Augustus 
were required to complete what Caesar had not 
achieved. 

* * * 

But what of those “liberatores” who had struck 
Caesar down? Were they, as Carson implies, largely 
motivated by a narrowly selfish fear of the loss of 
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Cornell University Press 


25 pleased to announce the publication of 


Petrarch’s Testament 


By THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 
Professor of History, Cornell University 
The occasion for the writing of this book was the acquisition in 1954, 


by the Cornell University Library, of the first edition of the printed Will, 
published in Venice around 1499-1500. 


Petrarch’s Will is one of the most personal documents we have for the 
poet’s last years. Professor Mommsen’s close analysis of this document re- 
veals much about Petrarch, and above all provides insight into the nature 
of his relations with the people closest to him during his old age his 


family and his friends. 


The last section of the book is the Will itself. Professor Mommsen 
gives both the Latin text and his own translation — the first translation 
into English. 102 pages, $3.50 
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their own power and prestige? This question is 
approached somewhat differently by R. E. Smith 
("The Conspiracy and the Conspirators,” pp. 58-70). 


Caesar, he writes, believed that the Republic was 
outmoded and a sham, and that men should be 
grateful to him for its destruction; after all, he had 
replaced its corruption and inefficiency with good 
government, and he had put an end to the civil war. 
Most of the plebs were content with the new regime, 
most Italians had disliked the republic (which had 
bitterly resisted their demands for citizenship), and 
the provincials, long oppressed by republican cal- 
lousness, welcomed the change. There remained, 
however, the small group of optimates. For them, 
the only thinkable life was the traditional political 
career in the senate and magistracies. These men 
were devoted to the republic — some selfishly, some 
romantically and idealistically, some with mixed 
motives. Whatever the motivation of individual con- 
spirators, the issue was a real one; it rose from the 
deep roots of Roman attitudes and emotion. Caesar, 
in trampling on the traditions of the republic had 
sealed his own fate. It is noticeable that Augustus 
was always careful to show deep respect for re- 
publican ideals and precedents. Smith nicely sum- 
marizes the dilemma of the age: “The facts, as 
Caesar saw, required one man’s supremacy; the 
emotions, as the conspiracy proved, demanded that 
the Republican forms and usages be respected.” 


Caesar’s murder obviously was no solution, but 
merely a negative emotional response to the chal- 
lenge. He had attempted to solve the problem 
rationally, and had failed. The solution of Augustus 
was not, Smith asserts, a rational solution, but it 
was right. 

ROBERT D. MURRAY, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


WALTER JONES, The Lau 


and Legal Theory of the 
Greeks: An Introduction. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 327 
$6.70 (42s.). 


It is most welcome to have a book which deals with 
the theoretical as well as the practical problems of Hellenic 
law in reasonable compass. To discuss comprehensively a 
subject which has so many different aspects creates a 
number of difficulties, and this book is no exception. In 
his attempt to be comprehensive the author often tries to 
do too many things at the same time, thus endangering 
the cohesion of the work as a whole. One thing he does 
not do is to write about “the law and legal theory of the 
Greeks,” simply because the Greeks neither had something 
that might be called the law—like English, Greek has no 
word for sas—nor did they as a race have any theory 


about it, as Mr. Jones would be the first to admit. A 
title such as “The Law and the Polis” would have more 
truly reflected the theme of this book. 


The first seven chapters explore the role of law in the 
polis trom a historical and functional, religious and secular, 
ideological and practical point of view. Chapter IV, 

“Eunomia, Homonoia, Isonomia,’ deserves special mention 
for its excellence. Chapters VIII-XV give a good, though 
logically not always cohesive, summary of the laws relating 
to some aspects of Greek society. It is in this section in 
particular that one might have wished for less modern 
legal terminology in order to provide the classicist not 
trained in the law with a clearer understanding of Greek 
social structure. Two excellent chapters on legal technique 
and the relation of Greek law to non-Greeks conclude 


the book. 


A general treatment such as this carries with it some 
distortions and oversimplifications as well as some errors 
which, in some instances, a more careful perusal of the 
texts cited might have prevented. With these caveats which, 
it is hoped, a second edition will rectify, the book is 
highly commended and recommended. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY MARTIN OSTWALD 


A. Persi Flacci Saturarum Liber. 
At the Clarendon Press; New 
$2.40 (15s.). 


Clausen has produced a scientific text which must be 
the starting point hereafter for any study of Persius. By 
collation of at least twenty-five MSS, he has reached con- 
clusions upon which he founds his critical principles: P is 
not automatically preferable to AB, as most editors since 
1890 have implied; PAB cannot automatically be accepted 
while other MSS are ignored. One can, therefore, easily 
estimate the importance of this work by comparing its 
apparatus with that of the editions most familiar to us, 
the Oxford and the Budé. In these latter, only PAB have 
weight; all other MSS receive the vulgate label. But 
Clausen has already established the value of Vat. Reg. 
1560 («f. TAPA 80 [1949] 238-244), and here he 
demonstrates that seven MSS of the 10th and 11th centuries 
retain traces of the correct tradition. He does not deny 
the crucial importance of PAB, that is, but he protests 
convincingly against those who have blindly used these 
three MSS without carefully evaluating the tradition which 
Clausen calls ph. His text is conservative and, to my 
mind, sound, and the apparatus contains ample evidence 
for any changes. Thus, Clausen has fulfilled his purpose: 
to put together ‘a selective apparatus criticus at one 
accurate and representative of the textual tradition.” 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 


W. V. CLAUSEN (ed.). 
Accedit Vita. Oxford: 
York: Oxford University Press, 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

JOSEPH REIDER (ed. and tr.). The Book of Wisdom. 
With Introduction and Commentary. (“Jewish Apocry- 
phal Literature,” Vol. V.) New York: Harper & Bros. 
(for the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning), 1957. Pp. xi, 233. $5.00. 


There is surely no lack of translations of The Book of 
Wisdom (or Wisdom of Solomon, as it is better called) ,! 


1. The major Greek MSS. all have Wisdom of Solomon 
Reider bases his title on the Old Latin Version contained 
in Jerome's Vulgate, which has Liber Sapientiae; but 
Jerome was convinced that the book had been composed 
in Greek, rather than in Hebrew, and consequently omitted 
the name of Solomon from the title. 


this being the seventh to appear in English during the 
twentieth century. This translation shows a close adherence 
to that of Holmes in Charles’ monumental edition of the 
Apocrypha and much assistance from Goodrick; but Reider 
has overlooked the one really independent version (some- 
times inaccurate, to be sure) into modern American 
idiom—that by Goodspeed. Reider’s commentary shows 
his great debt especially to Gregg and Goodrick. The 
introduction, which is sound and more conservative than 
some of the others in this series, owes much to Holmes 
and to Pfeiffer’s History of New Testament Times: the 
conclusions and even the very wording of the latter (e.g., 
pp. 20, 26, 36 Pfeiffer 325, 321, 350) are sometimes 
reproduced. The bibliography (pp. 43-46) is far from 
complete: I have noted 37 omissions, a few of them of 
major importance. What is needed is a solid, critical 
edition of the Greek text. Reider, however, has not under- 
taken to do this, but has instead reproduced Rahlf’s text 
with the more important readings in its critical apparatus. 

This volume, nevertheless, in line with the purpose of 
the whole Dropsie series, does have the unique value of 
presenting the Apocrypha from a Jewish point of view, 
especially through the citation of parallels from Talmudic 
literature, though here it had been preceded (in lesser 
measure, to be sure) by Gutmann’s German edition.2 
2. Reider, presumably in the interest of space, has omitted 
a number of Talmudic parallels cited by Ralph Marcus 
in his Law in the Apocrypha (omitted by Reider in his 
bibliography) and by Ginzberg in his Legends of the 
Jews. Reider has also omitted a few illustrative parallels 
in Philo cited by Wolfson in his Philo, the controversial 
conclusions of which (cf. especially p. 40) he adopts too 
readily, as he should have realized from the warnings of 
Goodenough and now of Sandmel. 
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From a practical standpoint, moreover, the Dropsie series 
is far more convenient to use than other editions because 
it follows the method of the Loeb Library in presenting 
the Greek text and translation on opposite pages (Blakeney 
had done this for only the first half of the work), with 
commentary on the lower halves of the pages (much more 
extensive than the average commentary in the Loeb series). 
For these two merits Professor Reider is truly deserving 
of our gratitude. 


YESHIVA COLLEGE 


CICERO’S RHETORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


(Continued from page 4) 


Loutis H. FELDMAN 


by A. G. Lee, since it is the first annotated edition 
to appear in English.26 

In the Loeb Library we now have translations of 
all the rhetorica. In one volume G. L. Hendrickson 
translates Brutus, and H. M. Hubbell Orator (1939). 
Apart from a few infelicities and mistranslations 
Hendrickson’s version is sound. That of Hubbell 
is very good indeed. The text of the two volumes 
containing De oratore, De fato, Paradoxa Stoicorum, 
and Partitiones oratoriae (1942) is unfortunately 
antiquated. E. W. Sutton translated the first book 
of De oratore and part of the second. H. Rackham’s 
version of the rest is good. In De inventione, De 
optimo genere oratorum, and Topica (1949) by 
H. M. Hubbell the notes are few, but the versions 
in general are faithful, and as readable as trans- 
lations of such works can be. In De inventione. 
the first translation for over a hundred years, Hubbell 
sometimes (and the reader will sympathize) omits 
to translate such technical terms as pargatio, argu- 
mentum etc. Another welcome addition to the series 
is Ad C. Herennium (1954) by Harry Caplan. The 
text is basically that of Marx. A notable feature 
of this volume is the many notes, which include 
valuable summaries of controversial questions, and 
an extensive bibliography.?7 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The fall meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States will be held at Atlantic City, 
N.J., Friday and Saturday, Nov. 29-30, 1957. The 
full program will be announced in the Novembe 


issue. 


26. For another edition see S. Stella (Milan 1940). 
27. See also H. M. Hubbell, Isabelle K. and Antony E. 
Raubitschek, and Louise R. Loomis, Selected Works of 
Cicero (New York 1948), and M. Hadas, The Basic 
Works of Cicero (New York 1951). R. P. McKeon has 
written a useful introduction to, and H. M. Poteat has 
translated. Brutus, On the Nature of the Gods, On Diui- 
nation, On Duties, in one volume of the Chicago Editions 
(1950). 
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A joint meeting of the New York Classical Club 
and the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
the first meeting of the academic year for both 
groups, will be held at Fordham University, Saturday, 
Oct. 26, 1957. The speaker will be Prof. Richmond 
Lattimore of Bryn Mawr College. Reservations for 
the luncheon to precede the lecture should be placed 
with Prof. S. A. Akielaszek, Sec.-Treas., New York 
Classical Club, Fordham University, New York 58, 
N.Y. 


The Classical Club of Baltimore (see CW SO 
[1956-57] 8) reports that 171 students representing 
42 schools participated in its second annual Latin 
Sight Translation Contest conducted during the past 
academic year. 


Officers of the Chicago Classical Club for 1957-58 
are Prof. Edward L. Bassett, University of Chicago, 
President, and Mrs. Lois A. Larson, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Officers of the Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity for the past year included Miss Betty 
Leyda, Bellevue High School, President; Miss Grace 
Thomas, Peabody High School, Vice-President; Prof. 
W. C. Panetta, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the current issue we submit to our readers 
the first fruits of a process of face (and arch) lifting 


‘for “CW”, as adumbrated in an announcement in 


the last issue of Volume 50 and well publicized by 
our new Managing Editor, Professor Feldman, and 
by officials of CAAS during the summer months. 


For those — and there were many — who knew 
and loved the older Weekly, we hope the change 
will seem to lie mainly in the name. We have 
tampered as little as possible with the traditional 
format, and none of the regular features have been 
omitted or altered in principle. We are introducing 
some new departments — in this issue Professor 
Murray's In the Journals — which we hope will 
broaden our appeal to various classes of readers. The 
new monthly schedule will provide issues of more 
substantial appearance, greater diversity, and, we 
piously trust, unimpeachable conformity to schedule. 


To Professor Feldman and a group of dilligent 
assistants, whose work over the summer months has 
been invaluable and will be more circumstantially 
reported in a more spacious hour, is due our sincerest 
gratitude. It is a pleasure also to extend our cordial 
thanks to Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., Academic Vice- 
President of Fordham University, for providing 
student assistance which promises to be of material 
help in the months ahead. 


Cicero in his Letters. R. Y. Tyrrell. 


Paradoxa Stoicorum. A. G. Lee 
Pro Cluentio. Sir W. Peterson 
Pro Milone. F. H. Colson 


De Amicitia. E. S. Shuckburgh 
De Senectute. E. S. Shuckburgh 
Pro Archia. G. H. Nall 
Select Letters. G. E. Jeans 
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80 selections mostly of a more intimate character 
ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


A CATALOGUE OF LATIN & GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


available free on request, write to 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS, INC. 


NEW YORK 17. 
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NEW TRANSLATIONS 
IN THE PENGUIN 
CLASSICS 


SUETONIUS: 
THE TWELVE CAESARS 


Translated by Robert Graves 


‘To my mind The Twelve Caesars is one of the in- 
dispensable books of the world and I urge anyone 
who has so far deprived himself of this essential 
vitamin to rush out and remedy the deficiency with 
Mr. Graves’s excellent translation. Suetonius is dif- 
ficult to render; he is dry and compressed, he does 
not challenge the imagination, like Tacitus, but is 
completely deadpan, a genuine enigma. I like to 
assume a brilliant intelligence, a most subtle sense 
of humour, in the author. Mr. Graves, both as a poet 
and specialist in the period, is an ideal translator. 
Behind the original deadpan, mask within mask, 
lurks Mr. Graves’ own.’ — Cyril Connolly in the 
Sunday Times (L72) 


De luxe edition, buckram, 814" x 514”, $4.50 
Paper-bound edition, 95c 


LUCAN: PHARSALIA 


Translated by Robert Graves 


Lucan, a gifted and ambitious young Spanish poet, 
spent most of his short life at the court of Nero 
whose life he had intended to glorify in an epic 
poem, but on losing the Emperor's favour, he trans- 
formed it into an attack on the whole principle of 
Caesardom and prefaced it with a satirical dedication 
to Nero. The macabre fascination of Lucan’s work 
comes out clearly in Robert Graves’ new translation 
(L66) 


De luxe edition, buckram, 814" x 514”, 
Paper-bound edition, 85c 


$4.00 


Write for Complete Catalog to: 


PENGUIN BOOKS § INC. 


3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ADCOCK, F. E. The Greek and Macedonian Art of War 
(“Sather Classical Lectures,” Vol. 30.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 
vii, 109. $3.00. 

BONNARD, ANDRE. Greek Civilization: From the Iliad to 
the Parthenon. Translated by A. LYTTON SELLS. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 199; 32 ill. $6.00. 

Fr. ed. La civilisation grecque, 1: De lI’ Iliade au 
Parthénon (Lausanne 1954). 

CHERNISS, HAROLD, and HELMBOLD, WILLIAM C. (edd. 
and trans.). Plutarch’s Moralia. Vol. X11: 920A-999B. 
(“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 406.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 590. $3.00 (15s.). 

De facie in orbe lunae (pp. 1-223) by Cherniss; balance 
by Helmbold. 
GRAVES, ROBERT (trans.). Lucan, Pharsalia [sub-title: 
Dramatic Episodes of the Civil War]. (‘Penguin Clas- 
sics,”” L66.) Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 239. 

$0.85 (cloth $4.00). 

GRAVES, ROBERT (trans.). Gatus Suetonius Tranquillus, 
The Twelve Caesars. (‘Penguin Classics,” L72.) Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 315. $0.95 (cloth 
$4.50). 

JOHNSTON, MARY. Roman Life. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1957. Pp. 478; ill. $5.00. 

Successor to H. W. and Mary Johnston, Private Life 
of the Romans (1932). 

KNOX, BERNARD M. W. Oedipus at Thebes. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. Pp. ix, 280; frontispiece. $5.00. 

REIDER, JOSEPH (ed. and tr.). 7%¢ Book of Wisdom. 
With Introduction and Commentary. (“Jewish Apocry- 
phal Literature,” Vol. V.) New York: Harper & Bros. 
(for the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning), 1957. Pp. xi, 233. $5.00. 

Rev. in this issue by L. H. Feldman. 

Ross, W. D. (ed.). Aristotelis Politica. (“Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.”) Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. x, 282. $2.40. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR M. The Voice That Speaketh Clear. 
(“University of Pittsburgh Studies in the Classics, 
No. 1.) Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1957. Pp. vii, 106. $3.50. 

Classical studies at the University since its founding. 


BACK NUMBERS OF CW 


By authorization of the Executive Committee 
of CAAS the available back stock of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, Vols. 1-49 (October 
1907 - May 1956) was sold to the firm of 
Kraus Periodicals, Inc., 16 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Pending further announcement, please ad- 
dress inquiries for back numbers of Vols. 1-49 
to Kraus Periodicals, Inc. at the above address. 
Inquiries concerning Vol. 50 (1956-57) and 
current issues under cur new title should be 
sent to Prof. L. H. Feldman, Managing Editor, 
The Classical World, Yeshiva College, New 


York 33, N. Y. 
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SWANS AND AMBER 
Some Early Greek Lyrics Freely Translated and Adapted by Dorothy Burr 


Thompson. Verses sweetly singing or biting with malice, reflecting the 
humanity and passions of centuries ago. A brief and lively introduction to 
each group of poems gives the historical background and geographical and 
social setting. Illustrated with original drawings based on Greek vase 
designs. “Her enthusiasm and knowledge are truly infectious." — The 
Saturday Review of Literature. $3.25 


ARBITER OF ELEGANCE 
A Study of the Life and Works of C. Petronius 


By Gilbert Bagnani. The Satiricon of Petronius can be interpreted in many 
ways, depending on the view taken of the author's date, purpose, and char- 
acter. “‘It is refreshing to see the problem treated by Professor Bagnani in 
a manner that combines the unprejudiced scholarly approach with a light 


and pleasant touch.’’ — The Classical Weekly. $2.75 


STUDIES IN HONOUR 
OF GILBERT NORWOOD 


Edited by Mary E. White. These thirty distinguished essays comprise a 
tribute to a great scholar, writer, and teacher from his colleagues, pupils, 
and friends. “Here honour has been done, and justly, to Professor Norwood 

. . herein saluted with an interesting assemblage of feux de joie.” — 


The Classical Weekly. Cloth, $5.00; Paper, $4.00 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Amazons in Greek Art 
by DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 


This study, the first to treat the subject on such a large scale, consists of 
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